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DO THINGS EXIST? 



AT first sight nothing could seem more obvious than that things, 
individual blocks, exist. In fact that things exist as indi- 
vidual and distinct has seemed far clearer to common sense than that 
minds are individual. We only have to recollect that Aristotle found 
mind (active nous) impersonal and universal, while the body, with 
the functions depending upon it, seemed to furnish the individual 
substrate, and that Thomas Aquinas makes the body the principle of 
individuation, without which human souls, like the angels, would 
merge into the genus. It is unnecessary to say that philosophy has 
changed front in this respect, and finds it comparatively easy to 
recognize the individuality of minds, while the independence and 
individuality of things has well-nigh disappeared in the general 
continuum. 

There have been several motives for this attitude towards the 
reality of things. It is hardly necessary to mention that of tempera- 
mental mysticism, which will always seek reality in haziness and 
away from distinctions. Our going into a trance or going to sleep 
does obliterate plurality so far as we are concerned. But while it 
does away with the significance of distinctions for the dreamer, does 
it also do away with the existence of distinctions ? I do not believe 
so. I can not help feeling that we are wiser when we are awake than 
when we are asleep, and that reality is such as we must take it 
in our systematic conduct. I would rather trust the tried-out dis- 
tinctions of common sense and science than the dreamy confluence 
of mysticism. 

Our antipathy to distinctions, however, may not be due merely 
to temperamental laziness. It may be due to conceptual difficulties. 
Thus the difficulties of conceiving plural things and their interactions 
in space lead Lotze to conceive the universe as a polyphonic unity — 
an "esthetic unity of purpose in the world which, as in some work of 
art, combines with convincing justice things which in their isolation 
would seem incoherent and scarcely to stand in any relation to one 
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another at all. ' '* Bradley, in a similar way, having found the prob- 
lem of relations and of motion insuperable on his abstract basis of 
procedure, has recourse to an esthetic absolute where the plurality 
of things and their ceaseless struggle is at rest. I can not see, how- 
ever, how we are justified in reading plurality out of the world 
because its existence interferes with our ready-made concepts. New 
concepts, perhaps the electrical definition of physical atoms, may 
make it easier to see how a world of relatively stable things may 
coexist and interact. In the meantime, if we must acknowledge 
diversity of things for purposes of conduct, we must hold that they 
have some distinct reality, even while we are perfecting our con- 
ceptual models. In any case, thought must wait upon facts. Where 
we find symphonic unity of system, there we must of course acknowl- 
edge it. But when the facts do not warrant such intimate unity, we 
have no right to read it into them on the basis of a priori conceptions. 
Even within our own individual history, we are far from finding 
a closely woven purposive unity. We are the creatures largely of 
habits and instincts. We must provisionally acknowledge different 
types of continuity of which unity of purpose is only one. 

The intellectualist 's condemnation of things owes its convincing- 
ness to certain deep-rooted prejudices. One of these prejudices is 
that individuality means indivisibility, and conversely that what can 
be divided into parts can not be individual. The substance of 
Spinoza and the atoms of Democritus are alike indivisible. This 
difficulty of indecomposability would of course equally influence our 
view of psychic unities. We would have to deny the reality of the 
self, because it is complex and capable of analysis. The art-object 
would fall to pieces the moment we analyzed it. Hence you have 
either a heap of pieces on the one hand or a mystical, undifferentiated 
unity on the other. Now, what we must do here is to face the prob- 
lem honestly and cast out prejudice. We can as a matter of fact 
recognize a self or a work of art as a unity if the complexity con- 
verges in a direction or towards a purpose. If in the organic or 
inorganic thing we can recognize a common impulse or movement, 
we must recognize the thing as one, even though it is complex and 
physically divisible. 

This prejudice is closely connected with another — the vice of 
abstraction, useful though abstraction is in its own place in the 
economy of thought. This prejudice consists in emphasizing the 
disjunctive function of the mind and in ignoring the conjunctive. 
Thus it is regarded as self-evident that the disparate qualities— the 
creatures of linguistic substantiation — exist; but their interpenetra- 
tion, their coexistence in the one thing, is regarded as the insuperable 

1 ' ' Metaphysics, ' ' English translation, Vol. II., p. 60. 
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problem. And it is insuperable, if you take the disparate abstrac- 
tions for granted and try to compound a thing out of them. But this 
is starting at the wrong end of the process. We must go back to the 
concrete object. While our thought can abstract qualities, these 
qualities do not exist first as abstract entities and then compound 
themselves. They are ways of taking things in concrete contexts. 
If we can discriminate distinctions within this object, it is quite true 
that we must regard such distinctions as real. But if we must take 
the distinctions as coexisting, interpenetrating, flowing into each 
other, cohering in one pattern and movement, it is also true that 
they can so interpenetrate and coexist. Our conjunctive way of 
taking the object of experience needs no more justification than our 
disjunctive or analytic way. If the distinctions do coexist and inter- 
penetrate, the} 7 can do so. We do not make the transitions or unities, 
any more than the discreteness, in taking account of them. And 
Berkeley is quite right in maintaining that no additional entity, no 
substance or x, can simplify the fact, which is given with the quali- 
ties, viz., that they interpenetrate and persist. To trace these coex- 
istences and transitions of the facts of experience is the business of 
science, quite as much as that of the analysis of properties. 

It is strange that the unity of the thing should have caused so 
much trouble, while most philosophers have been willing to take the 
diversity within the thing for granted. I can not see why one is not 
as mysterious or as clear as the other. If you assume that a thing is 
mere abstract unity, it is true that no logic could get diversity out 
of it. If, again, you start with a collection of independent, disparate 
qualities, it will no doubt be impossible to get any unity into it. The 
simpler way is to proceed empirically and not to make absurd 
assumptions. If we can distinguish diversity of function, then, of 
course, there is diversity. If diversity of function, on the other 
hand, makes a thing go to pieces, if the only transitions possible are 
those of identity of property, then we should at least be as consistent 
as the father of intellectualism, Parmenides, and with him rule out 
all diversity as inconceivable, leaving the residuum of the homo- 
geneous block of being. 

Another intellectualist prejudice of which we must rid ourselves 
is the assumption that an individual, in order to be distinct, must dis- 
tinguish itself. On this basis, only self-conscious individuals could 
exist, and they only so long as they are self-conscious. We ourselves 
would vanish as individuals the moment we go to sleep or when our 
interest becomes absorbed in the objective situation. I do not believe 
this a valid assumption. Neither the existence nor the significance 
of an individual need depend upon self-discrimination. We have 
individual significance so long as any experience distinguishes us, 
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whether awake or asleep. And the existence of an individual is in 
no wise dependent upon being distinguished. A thing may exist as 
individual a million years before it is distinguished. It is individual 
not because it distinguishes itself or we distinguish it, but because, 
when we do take account of it, we must treat it as distinct for the 
purpose in question. 

Nor is it necessary to regard self-subsistence or independence as 
the condition of reality. If only the self-subsistent were real, then 
only an indivisible whole, as Spinoza maintains, could be real. Now, 
it is quite true that the parts must, somehow, hang together. At least 
the physical world hangs together by its gravitational threads. But 
such hanging together need not prevent a certain individual play of 
the parts. The earth hangs together with the solar system, but that 
does not prevent the earth from having its own motion and history. 
For finite purposes at least, it is convenient to take reality piece- 
meal. And reality has parts and distinctions just in so far as it 
lends itself to such individual taking, however much the parts may 
cohere with a larger pattern. It is such pluralism which makes prac- 
tical adjustment and scientific sorting and identification relevant. 
The parts or aspects are real, if we must meet them as real. And 
the recognition of the character and reality of the part may, for the 
purpose in question, be more essential than the reality of the whole. 

It is not necessary, on the other hand, in order to recognize the 
plurality of the world, to fall into the opposite intellectualist abstrac- 
tion, that of absolutely independent plural entities such as the old- 
fashioned atoms or monads. Such an assumption is necessarily 
suicidal, for since such entities could not make any difference to each 
other or to any perceiving subject, it becomes impossible to speak of 
them as having properties or even to prove their existence. Even 
zero must be part of a thought context in order to be considered as 
existing. Things are as independent and impenetrable as we must 
take them. They may exist, as we have seen, independent of our 
cognitive context. They may come and go, so far as our awareness 
is concerned, without prejudice to their existence. But in some con- 
text they must hang. I can not conceive of individuals as outside 
of any context at all, as making no difference to other individuals, 
for it is through such difference to other individuals, and in the last 
analysis to human nature, that we conceive of an individual as 
existing at all. I can see only the possibility of a relative pluralism 
— pluralism with its rough edges, its overlapping identities — -both 
from the existential and the cognitive side. No center liveth unto 
itself, in the isolated sense of Leibnitz's monad. But such relative 
pluralism prevents in any case the blank monotony of eleatic being. 
And while the parts hang with each other, they must be considered 
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as real as the whole. The whole has no reality abstracted from just 
such parts. If the parts are relative to the whole, the whole is no 
less relative to the parts. If we emphasize that individuals exist and 
have significance only in contexts, it is well not to forget that they 
do exist within the contexts, social or physical, and can be identified 
in the variety of contexts into which they enter. 

Another and more serious kind of objection has been raised 
against the reality of things from the Heraclitean point of view, 
represented so brilliantly at the present time by Professor Bergson. 
If the universe is an absolute flux, making sections in the stream of 
change and calling them things must be a purely artificial attitude — 
an illusion due to our gross sense perception at best and justified 
only by its convenience for practical purposes. To quote a recent 
statement of Bergson 's: "I regard the whole parceling out of things 
as relative to our faculty of perception. Our senses, adjusted to the 
material world, trace there lines of division which exist as directions, 
carved out for our future action. It is our contingent action which 
is reflected back in matter, as in a mirror, when our eyes perceive 
objects with well-marked contours, and distinguish them one from 
the other." 2 Things, therefore, have no real existence. They are 
due merely to our practical purposes. The real world is one of abso- 
lute fluency, where the past is drawn up into the moving flow. Not 
extension, but interpenetration ; not repetition, but absolute novelty 
and growth ; not qualities, but change, characterizes the real world, 
the key to which must be found in our own stream of consciousness. 
This real world can be grasped, not by the intellect, but by intuition, 
which gives us the real flow, as contrasted with the stereotyped copy 
of the intellect. And how do we come to speak of things at all, then ? 
By means of the intellect we form a space image of the real process. 
This image is like the cinematographic copy of moving figures. It is 
a static picture of spatially spread out and recorded changes which 
we substitute for the real duration. But while the latter is char- 
acterized by interpenetration and indivisibility, the former is char- 
acterized by extension and divisibility. Science decomposes the 
objects of sense still further into molecules and atoms and centers of 
force, but these pictures of science have no more reality than the 
perceptual things. They are merely contrivances to deal with the 
world of flux. 

Such, in brief, is the view of Bergson, and it certainly carries 
with it a great deal of truth. Our purposes are indispensable in the 
significant differentiation of our world ; and sometimes, no doubt, our 
marking the world off into parts is as artificial as the astronomer's 
longitudes and latitudes and his names for constellations. The world, 

2 This Journal, Vol. VII., No. 14, pp. 386 and 287. 
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too, from our finite point of view at any rate, is a world where novelty 
and growth play an important part. I can not admit, however, that 
the new Heracliteanism gives us the whole truth. 

In the first place, we must be suspicious of all absolutistic for- 
mulas. Absolute flux is as impossible of proof as absolute identity. 
Bergson and Parmenides alike must found their philosophy on intui- 
tion and conviction. I prefer the more modest pragmatic way of 
taking the world. 8 This means to take the facts at their face value. 
If there seems to be change and novelty, then, in so far, we must own 
it, whether our novelty is a retracing of an absolute experience or is 
objectively creative. Knowledge, whatever claims to absoluteness we 
may make, is after all our finite human version of reality; and we 
have access to no other. And for us change and novelty are real 
facts. But while we must recognize novelty and interpenetration as 
facts of our experience, it is also true that we must recognize a cer- 
tain amount of constancy. And this constancy can not be due 
merely to language and space objectification. There must, on the 
one hand, be constancy in our meanings, our inner purposes; and 
they are real processes. And there must, on the other, be constancy 
on the part of the processes referred to. Else constancy on the part 
of our symbols would not avail. Suppose we had a world where 
everything flowed but the symbols: in such a world we could not 
recognize or use the symbols as the same. There could be no such 
thing as intellect in such a world, because it too would have to change. 
And even if memories and concepts dipped into such a world from 
another universe, they would be utterly useless where nothing repeats 
itself. The intellect is an agency for prediction ; and what we must 
be able to predict is the real world of processes. Mind and things 
must conspire to have science. Even in the cinematograph, you have 
the constancy of the pictures and of the machinery which repeats 
them ; and they are part of the real world. 

Nor is it true of things, any more than of selves, that our marking 
them off from their context is purely arbitrary. It is difficult enough 
in either case ; and we can not pull them, root and all, without pull- 
ing a good deal of the context with them. When we come to define 
what we mean by Caesar, we find that he is very much entangled with 
the past out of which he grew, with the age in which he struggled, 
and with the results and opinions of his labors ever since. Yet for all 
that he is a well-marked character which we can understand and 
appreciate. So with the thing — the organic individual, like the tree, 
or the inorganic individual, like the stone or the crystal. In any 
case, they are individual, when we must deal with them as such; 

* My attitude to pragmatism I have explained in "Truth and Beality, " 
Macmillan, 1911, especially in Chapters IX. and X. 
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not when we mark them off arbitrarily, as in the case of the rainbow. 
And this is true though the individual is complex; though it may 
consist of many interpenetrating impulses, all traveling at diverse 
paces. 

When we come to define what we mean by the individuality of a 
thing, the problem waxes more difficult. Psychology gives us but 
scant help. As a matter of fact, it has tended to unfit us for the 
proper attitude to reality through its subjectivistic tendency. "What 
we intend when we speak of a thing or act on a thing is not a fusion 
of sensations, together with the suggested sensory and ideational 
complex. This is merely an account of the process of becoming 
aware of things and not an account of the reality of things. Things 
can make sensible differences to our organism, but they are not con- 
stituted by our perception. They must be taken as preexisting in 
their own contexts, prior to such sensory discrimination on our part, 
else our instincts would not be adjusted to them ; they could fulfil no 
interest or need on the part of our will. The sensory differences, for 
practical purposes, exist primarily as signs or guides suggesting 
further control and use. The sight sensations, in the case of the 
infant, suggest the motor reaction of active touch, which in turn 
suggests the reflexes of eating. 

What, then, individuates things ? First of all, from the point of 
view of significance, they are individuated, as we have seen, by the 
purposes which select them and which they fulfil. They would have 
no individual significance except as thus differentiated in our cog- 
nitive experience. The thing must embody a will. Aristotle was 
quite right in saying that we can not treat the thing as a mere col- 
lection. We can not regard the word as a mere collection of letters, 
in so far as it is an individual word. "We must seek the cause by 
reason of which the matter is some definite thing."* For Aristotle 
this means finding the final cause of the thing. In artificial things 
like the word or the work of art, it is quite plain that we must find 
the idea which is expressed. Can we also find such an objective idea 
in natural things ? No, we can not find it there. We must be satis- 
fied if it has such distinctness of character and history as to fulfil a 
specific purpose of ours, whether it sustains the relation of a work of 
art to a more comprehensive experience or not. 

It does not follow, however, that things are created or "faked" 
by thus being taken over into our cognitive context. The selection 
and acknowledgment is forced, not arbitrary. The thing must sug- 
gest an own center of energy. It must roll out from the larger field 
of experience, forcing attention to its own movement and identity. 
Our cognitive meaning, so far from constituting things, must tally 

•"Metaphysics," Bk. VII., Ch. XVII., 1. 
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with the things — terminate in our perceptions of them — in order to 
be valid. If the thing is real, it can not be infinitely divisible, i. e., 
the form of the thing can not be merely of our own choosing. To be 
accorded objective existence, the thing must be acknowledged as 
having its own impulse, its own history, its own pattern of parts, 
which our ideas must copy sufficiently for identification and predic- 
tion. And the thing may have to be acknowledged as having such 
character and history, whether as old as the sun or as evanescent as 
the cloudlet. 

Can we identify such things in our experience? In the case of 
the organic thing, we seem to have a natural unity, comparable to 
that which we have in the case of the unity of the ego, even though 
the former is not a significant unity. There is a history which 
embodies a certain end or has a certain direction. To be sure, 
organisms may sometimes be divided without destroying their life; 
and the lower organisms do propagate their existence by spontaneous 
division. But the cell seems to be even here a fairly definite entity. 
The unicellular organisms have an individual immortality which is 
only limited by external accident. 

When we come to inorganic things, the problem is difficult. On 
the analogy of geometrical quantity it has sometimes been held that 
physical things are infinitely divisible. Interesting antinomies have 
been invented from Zeno down by playing between the mathematical 
and the physical conception of quantity. But we must not confuse 
mathematical divisibility with physical divisibility. Empirically, 
what we call things are, on the one hand, capable of being taken as 
individuals. On the other hand, it is possible to distinguish parts. 
Do we come to a limit in our division where we have to deal with a 
final natural unity? We do for practical purposes at least. The 
molecule seems like a distinct stopping-place, however hypothetical, 
if we would preserve the character of the compound. And in recent 
years interesting experiments have been made by Eutherford and 
others to prove the real existence of the atom. These experiments 
can not be ruled out by any a priori theory as regards infinite divisi- 
bility. The atom in turn seems to be a holding company for energies 
which under certain conditions can act individually. A smaller unit, 
the electron, it is maintained, must be assumed to account for such 
phenomena as radioactivity. The negative electric charge seems like 
a natural unit. Is it final? We can not say. All we can say is that 
we have had no need so far of assuming a smaller unit. There cer- 
tainly is no evidence for infinite divisibility. Furthermore, because 
units do not have absolute permanency and are themselves complex, 
that does not gainsay their individual reality, while we can take them 
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as individual. The chair is an individual while we can use it as a 
chair, however complex and unstable its structure. 

It will be seen that we have adopted the instrumental method in 
dealing with the reality of the thing. Unlike the self, the thing has 
no meaning or value that we can share with it. We must judge it, 
therefore, by the ways in which we must take it in realizing our pur- 
poses; and we must hold that its reality is precisely what we must 
take it as in the service of our specific will. Let us now try to sum 
up the pragmatic significance of the thing. In the first place, we 
have seen that we can not speak of things unless we have persistent 
identity — identity both in the purposes which take the things and in 
the objective processes which are taken. Unless we can take the same 
processes over again and thus predict their reoccurrence, we can not 
speak of things. In a world of absolute flux, not even the illusion of 
a thing could arise. This persistence or possibility of identification 
of certain processes is the pragmatic significance of substance, what- 
ever fleeting changes we may have to ignore in our conceptual taking 
of reality. As the thing is capable of existing in many contexts, and 
as it may have different reactions in different contexts, the idea of 
potential energy arises. The potential, or the core of the thing, is 
the more of what the thing can do. The air can produce sound. It 
can also furnish the Kansas dust storm, it can convey oxygen to the 
lungs, etc. As the contexts are not present, perhaps, for doing all 
these things at once, we speak of the others as possible reactions — 
the (for the time being) hidden energy of the thing. 

In the second place, these expectancies or ways of taking the thing 
are social. Things do not merely figure in my individual experience, 
but they are capable of figuring in any number of experiences in the 
same immediate way. They fulfil not merely an individual, but a 
social, purpose. One reason for regarding social experience as more 
trustworthy is that social experience is less subject to illusions and 
hallucinations. While this is largely so and therefore furnishes an 
additional check, illusions and hallucinations may be social for the 
time being. The illusion of the moving railroad train is as social as 
any perception. A whole crowd has been known to see a ghost. So 
being social is not an infallible test of objectivity. As such percep- 
tions, however, do not tally with further experiences, they can not be 
taken as things. Whether we deal with things, therefore, from the 
point of view of individual or of social experience, our ideas of things 
can only be proven true as experience leans upon further experience 
in a consistent way. 

It has sometimes been stated that things are objective, because 
they are objects for several subjects. But this is inverting the true 
relation. Things are social experiences, because they hang in a con- 
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text of their own and are not dependent upon individual experience 
for their existence. Things, moreover, are not the only objects of 
social experience. It is not true that our psychological objects are 
objects of one subject only as contrasted with things. If so, we could 
have no psychological sciences. We could never understand each 
other's meanings or their relations. The fact is that we can share 
each other's images, concepts, and even emotions and will atti- 
tudes, as truly as our sense facts. The oldest sciences man created 
were sciences of meaning, such as logic, geometry, and ethics. It is 
absurd, then, to say that mental facts exist for one subject only — are 
private and unique. It is not their social character which distin- 
guishes things from meanings. 

Besides social agreement, we must add, therefore, sensible contin- 
uity as characteristic of our taking of things. Things are the sen- 
sible embodiments of purposes. They have a certain "liveliness" 
that our meanings as such, however social, do not ordinarily have. 
They are energies which we must recognize as belonging to a space 
context of their own, with their own steadiness and order, inde- 
pendent of our meanings. It is not that we, either in our individual 
or our social capacity, do acknowledge things, which makes things 
objective, but that we must acknowledge them, and that we must 
acknowledge them as having such a sensible character, such motion, 
such use in the realization of our specific purposes. Our ideas must 
terminate in the sensible things in order to be valid. We may select 
them in our service, we may spread them out into our classificatory 
schemes, we may symbolize their relations by our equations; but we 
can do so successfully only by respecting their own character and 
relations as revealed in experience. We must believe, moreover, that 
the substance of things is precisely what we must take it as in 
experience. If radium breaks down and changes into helium, no 
assumption of inert matter, no postulate of substance, can guarantee 
its identity. The only key we have to reality is what reality must be 
taken as in the progressive realization of the purposes of human 
nature. 

John E. Boodin. 
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